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or appendage to the notes, and so needs to be indexed with the 
notes. Convenience would have been served by the insertion of 
act and scene numbers at the tops of the pages. An attempt also 
should have been made to establish the places where the action 
occurs. Dr. Kreb refers to, but does not explicitly correct, an 
erroneous statement of Ward {Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 436) : "The 
only play by Armin which has been preserved, viz., the "Chron- 
icle History" of The Valiant Welshman.' The Two Maids of 
More-clack (i.e., Mortlake), 1609, is undisputedly by Armin. 

Beprints of this sort, however, must stand or fall largely by 
the accuracy of their texts. This I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of testing by comparison with the edition of 1615, or that 
of 1663. The edition of 1663 differs from that of 1615 only in 
corruption of text, and therefore the text follows 161 5 with all 
peculiarities of spelling and punctuation, except for the correc- 
tion of obvious misprints. In the few cases where 1615 and 1663 
differ in sense the editor has exercised his judgment, and given 
us the rejected reading in the footnotes. Variants of 1663 are 
further noted to illustrate the condition of that text. Dr. Kreb's 
corrections of the text are judicious. They are largely restora- 
tions of the metre. He does not consider the possibility of 
variants between copies of the same edition. 

So far as I can see, the text is carefully and intelligently 
treated, and gives a faithful copy of 1615, barring errors in 
transcription, which I have no means of detecting. On the 
whole the edition seems intelligently done, and worthy of credit. 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr. 

United States Naval Academy. 



CHAUCEE, A BIBLIOGEAPHICAL MANUAL. By Eleanor 
Prescott Hammond, Ph. D. Pp. X+579. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1908. 

Of the three prime desiderata for the further advancement 
of Chaucerian scholarship the first, a critical text with full 
apparatus, is still discouragingly remote ; the second, a concord- 
ance to Chaucer, is well under way (although one could wish that 
the critical text had been established first) ; the third, a working 
bibliography, is now happily in our hands. And among the 
books in the field that are avowedly tools, few more important 
contributions than Dr. Hammond's have been made. 

It may be well to note at once that Miss Hammond's book is 
called explicitly a Bibliographical Manual — not a Bibliography ; 
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and the fact that the work is avowedly what it is, justifies a 
breadth and freedom of treatment that might otherwise, and 
often to our loss, have been excluded. It is perhaps open to 
question whether the working plan might not have been slightly 
narrowed on one side and somewhat broadened on another. Some 
of the excursuses, for example, constitute in reality fresh and 
independent contributions (sometimes, as will be noted later, of 
unusual value) toward the solution of important problems. Yet 
they are not, strictly speaking, bibliographical at all, and their 
publication elsewhere might have brought them more immediately 
the notice which they deserve. Occurring, as they do, where one 
expects to find only bibliographical data, the fact that they offer 
new material is not unlikely to be overlooked. On the other 
hand, a slight broadening of scope in one respect might have 
been wise. The exclusion of annotation of the Chaucerian text, 
of allusions to Chaucer, of the lighter "literary" essays, and of 
third-hand biographies (see p. vii) is clearly warranted. But the 
list of special passages treated because of their recognized his- 
torical position as Chaucer-cruces might have been profitably 
extended by the inclusion of a larger number of compact biblio- 
graphies like those on Eclympasteyre (p. 364), shippes hoppes- 
teres (p. 273), Saint Loy, French of Stratford atte Bowe, nun- 
chaplain (p. 286), Fortune (p. 370), etc. — especially in the case 
of passages which have been the subject of discussions scattered 
through periodical literature. Thus, bibliographical notes on 
"the eight years' sickness," the Dry Sea and the Carrenare, 1 the 
problems connected with the stanzas from Petrarch, Boethius 
and the Teseide in the Troilus, the identification of Alceste with 
Queen Anne (to indicate a few of the possibilities) would have 
been welcome additions, and seem to come clearly within the 
scope of a Bibliographical Manual. But a limit has to be set 
somewhere, and it would be captious to make too much of what 
has been left outside. 

The two fundamental questions, however, in the case of a 
bibliography, are these: Are its collections, within the limits 
imposed, complete? Are its materials so arranged as to be 
quickly and easily available ? And it is with the answer to these 
two questions that this review is chiefly concerned. 

It would be hard to speak too highly of the wealth of material 
which Miss Hammond's Manual offers. The present reviewer has 
had no opportunity to verify the descriptions of the MSS. and 
of the early printed editions. Taking them as they stand, they 
constitute perhaps the most important single feature of the 

1 Two articles which deal with this crux are noted (p. 365), but 
there is no bibliography. 
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book. For nowhere else is brought together information regard- 
ing the MSS. which approaches Miss Hammond's in complete- 
ness, and much of it is accessible nowhere short of the MSS. 
themselves. Sixty-two pages (pp. 163-201, 325-349) are devoted 
wholly to descriptions (chiefly at first-hand, and admirably full 
and detailed) of the MSS. In the case of the MSS. of the 
Canterbury Tales particular attention has been paid to recording, 
for each MS., the order of the tales, and the condition of the 
links — information whose value needs no comment. Whenever 
a MS. has been printed, whether as a whole or in part, the fact 
is noted, and full bibliographical references are given. More- 
over, under each separate work of Chaucer (including the so- 
called "Fragments" of the Canterbury Tales) is given a full 
statement of its MS. relations, together with a bibliography of 
whatever has been written on its text. Never before has it been 
possible for students of Chaucer, without access to the great Eng- 
lish libraries, to do certain sorts of work which this volume puts 
within reach; and in doing what she has done in this respect 
Miss Hammond has performed a notable service. 

Scarcely less important is the treatment accorded the early 
editions — witness the seventeen pages (pp. 114-130) devoted to 
editions of the Works from Pynson to Urry alone, and the six 
pages (pp. 205-11) assigned to Tyrwhitt. And one is grate- 
ful also for the documents that are reprinted. Chief among 
these are the invaluable reprints (pp. 1-35) of the texts of the 
early lives of Chaucer (hitherto not easily accessible) by Leland, 
Bale and Pits, and of the Life prefixed to the Speght Chaucer of 
1598. Mention should also be made of the prints (pp. 58-65) 
of Lydgate's and Bale's lists of Chaucer's works, and the parallel 
survey of the lists of Thynne, Leland and Bale. 

Attention should be called, moreover, to the great practical 
value of the paragraphs which accompany most of the titles 
cited (as, for example, on pp. 36-42), and include, together with 
a brief statement of the contents of the work in question, Miss 
Hammond's own critical comment on it, and, where possible, a 
list of reviews or other articles dealing with it. The critical 
remarks are almost invariably judicious, and always suggestive; 
and the lists of reviews (throughout the book) make accessible 
a peculiarly difficult sort of material to follow up. In general, 
the mass of references brought together is amazing ; one feels that 
something of Chaucer's own plenty is there. And the tests to 
which the volume has been subjected, here and there, indicate 
that comparatively little material has been overlooked. 

That there should be occasional omissions is inevitable, as it 
is also natural that certain subjects should be treated more fully 
than others. Perhaps the least satisfactory section is that on 
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"The Chronology of the Accepted Works/' which occupies but 
two and a half pages (pp. 70-72). It makes no reference to 
some of the most important treatments of the subject, and it 
is not even furnished with cross-references to chronological dis- 
cussions elsewhere in the volume. There is no adequate con- 
sideration, under the Legend of Good Women, of the problems 
connected with the individual legends, as distinct from the 
Prologue — -an oversight which involves a number of somewhat 
important omissions. 1 In the summary of the French sources 
(pp. 76-80), oddly enough, no mention is made of Guillaume de 
Lorris. Under Roman de la Rose (p. 79) we are referred to Jean 
de Meun alone ; and Guillaume is not mentioned under Romaunt 
of the Rose (pp. 450-54). Nor does his name appear in the 
index. Occasionally (but not often) a reference of the first im- 
portance is omitted, as in the case of the bibliography of the 
Envoy to Scogan (p. 393), where no mention is made of Professor 
Kittredge's article on Henry Scogan (Harvard Studies and Notes, 
I, 109-117). 2 A few other omissions are noted below. 8 

1 It may be noted in passing that the Wife of Bath 's Prologue and 
Tale are also treated together, with considerable resulting confusion. 
The plan adopted in the case of the Man of Law's Head Link and Tale 
would have simplified matters both here and in the handling of the 
L. G. W. and its Prologue. 

2 This article is referred to, it should be said, under Court of Love 
(p. 418) ; but it belongs under Envoy to Scogan too. In any case, there 
should be cross-references from Envoy to Scogan (p. 393) to Court of 
Love (p. 418) — since not only Kittredge's but also Brandl's and Lange's 
articles have to do with Henry Scogan; to Scogan unto the Lords, etc. 
(p. 455); and to Gentilesse (p. 371). 

8 P. 48 : to Minor Notes on Thomas Chaucer, add Ath., 1900, I, 116, 
146; 1901, II, 455; pp. 54-55: to the references on the non-riming of 
close and open or long and short vowels, add Tatlock, Devel. and Chronol., 
p. 9; pp. 94-8: on Lollius, add Hamilton, Chaucer's Indebtedness to 
Guido delle Colonne, pp. 1-50 (the discussion in Young, Origin and Devel. 
of the Story of T. and C, pp. 189-195, appeared too late for Miss Ham- 
mond 's use) ; p. 101 : on Physiologus, add Kenneth McKenzie, Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc, xx, 380-433; p. 102: on Statius, add Hinckley, Notes on 
Chaucer, pp. 96-7; p. 273: to the reference to Ker's Epic and Romance 
add his Essays on Mediaeval Lit., pp. 87-91; p. 288: on Sir Thopas as 
an imitation of the Romances, add Caroline Strong, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxiii, 73-77, 102-106 (probably too late for insertion by Miss Hammond) 
p. 358 : on Anelida and Areite, add Ker, Essays in Mediceval Lit., p. 83 
p. 382, line 5: add Koch's review, Eng. Stud. 37, 232-40; p. 381-82 
under The Two Prologues add Skeat, L. G. W. Done into Modem 
English, (1907), pp. xiii-xiv (where it may be noted that Professor 
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On the larger structural side, the book is thoroughly well 
designed. The ground plan follows broad lines. The material 
is arranged under seven heads : I, the Life of Chaucer ; II, The 
Works of Chaucer ; III, The Canterbury Tales ; IV, Works other 
than the Canterbury Tales; V, Verse and Prose Printed with 
the Works of Chaucer; VI, Linguistics and Versification; VII, 
Bibliographical. What this practically amounts to, ignoring for 
the moment the Bibliographical section, is a three-fold division — 
The Life, The Works (including the Apocrypha), The Language 
and Versification — with roughly three-fourths of the volume of 
579 pages apportioned to the four central sections dealing with 
the works. This lays the stress where it properly belongs, and 
the main divisions thus imposed are simple and adequate. 

The arrangement under these larger heads is also, for the 
most part, both clear and logical. Section I follows the obvious 
division of its subject into The Legend and The Appeal to Fact — 
with various appendices ; Section II is concerned with the Canon, 
the Chronology, the Sources (classified as English, French, Ital- 
ian, Latin and Anglo-Latin), and with Editions of the Collected 
Works. In the Sections (III-V) dealing with the works by 
groups, the MSS. containing the group are first listed and de- 
scribed; then the editions; then modernizations, imitations and 
translations; and finally each individual work in the group is 
given its own separate bibliography, under the subheads : MSS., 
Prints and Editions; Modernizations and Translations; Source, 
Analogues, etc.; Date; Authenticity (where disputed); Notes. 
Under these heads the references are, as a rule, carefully digested 
— notable examples being the treatment of the Knight's Tale 
(pp. 270-74) ; the Man of Law's Tale (pp. 277-83) ; the Clerk's 
Tale (pp. 303-09) ; the "Retractation" (pp. 320-322) ; and the 
Bomaunt of the Bose (pp. 450-54). Without going further, it is 
sufficient to say that the working plan of the book, once clearly 
in mind, is such as greatly to facilitate its use, especially for 
those who are already reasonably familiar with the field. 

The last remark implies, however, a qualification; and, con- 
sidering the very unusual value of Miss Hammond's work and 
the possibility (it may be hoped) of its reaching a second edition, 
it seems worth while to speak of one point with some particu- 
larity. For in such a work as this the index has a peculiarly 
organic part to play. In the nature of the case it often happens 
that a given subject has to be treated in a more or less piecemeal 

Skeat adopts in his modernization of the Prologue the A-version as "in 
fact, the revised version and the one that was intended to be final," and 
states that "in accordance with this result, it [the A-version] is the one 
here selected for reproduction"); pp. 398-9: oh Sources of Troilus, add 
Cook, Archiv, 119. 40-54. 
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fashion under a number of different heads, and it is one of the 
chief functions of the index to assemble these disjecta membra. 
The Teseide, for example, must be considered under at least six 
headings : Boccaccio, Anelida and Arcite, Parlement of Foules, 
Troilus and Criseyde, Legend of Ariadne, and Knight's Tale. 
One turns to Teseide in the index, and finds a reference to Boc- 
caccio, p. 80. But there the sole cross-reference is to the Knight's 
Tale, and it is only when one is already aware of Chaucer's other 
uses of the Teseide material that one has any clue to the remain- 
ing references. And even so (it must be added in this case) one 
discovers no mention under the Troilus of the extremely im- 
portant group of stanzas from the Teseide at the close of Bk. V, 
and the Legend of Ariadne is not referred to at all. Again, 
Boccaccio's Amorosa Visione is twice referred to in the text 
(pp. 376, 389) as among the possible sources of the Hous of 
Fame and the Pari, of Foules; but it does not appear at all in 
the index, and no mention is made of it under Boccaccio (pp. 
80-81). Nor does one find under Filostrato, either in the index 
or under Boccaccio (p. 80), any reference to the use of the 
Filostrato in the Prologue to the Legend. Kajna's note on the 
Corbaccio is mentioned on p. 299 ; but the Corbaccio is referred 
to neither in the index nor under Boccaccio. And the reference 
in the index to "translations from Boccaccio" is misleading. 
That is to say, the trained student, who already knows where to 
look for references to Boccaccio's influence on Chaucer will usu- 
ally (not quite always) find them. But the index might have 
saved even the expert a good deal of time, while to the tyro it 
offers practically no help at all. In somewhat similar fashion 
the references in the index under Machault, Froissart, Deschamps, 
Jean de Meun, Gower, Scogan, etc., fail to coordinate (for the 
cross-references from the pages to which the index refers are not 
complete) the valuable material distributed, necessarily, through 
the book. To take another case : the Manual contains a number 
of important references to Chaucer's revision of his work. In 
the index, under the heading "Bevision of work" only a single 
reference (p. 243) is given — namely, to the probable revision of 
the Monk's end-link. One has to be already aware that questions 
of revision come up (for example) in connection with the 
Knight's Tale, the Man of Law's Tale, the Cleric's Tale, the Pro- 
logue to the Legend, the Troilus, in order to find, on pp. 272, 
282, 303, 307, 316, 381-83, 395, etc., the references which make 
it possible to summarize opinions on Chaucer's revision of his 
work. The references are there ; * but the index does not indicate 



i Boot's (Jour. Eng. and Go. Philol., V, 189-93) review suggesting a 
revision of the Pari, of Foules is noted (p. 387), without indication of its 
contents. Bilderbeck 's theory of a revision of the first six Legends (Chau- 
cer's L. G. W., pp. 34-42) seems, however, to be nowhere mentioned. 
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the fact, and the cross references in the text only partially supply 
the lack. Again, one finds in the index no reference to the 
Italian journeys. It is only when one recalls that discussion of 
this subject has usually attached itself to the question of Chaucer's 
possible meeting with Petrarch, and turns in the index to Pe- 
trarch, that one finds (pp. 305-07) a discussion of the first 
journey. The second is referred to on p. 71, and probably else- 
where. In a word, the index fails adequately to supplement the 
admirably conceived working-plan of the book. The latter marks 
off the field clearly by vertical lines (if one may put it so) ; it 
should have been the chief affair of the index (for even the fre- 
quent cross-references in the text are not sufficient) to make the 
equally necessary division along horizontal lines. As it is, one 
does not always find it easy to get across country. 2 

In the Reference List, again, Miss Hammond has come so 
near doing an absolutely invaluable piece of work that one is 
constrained to lament — just because it is so good — that she 
should have let slip the opportunity of making it definitive. A 
Eeference List which should be at the same time a complete 
bibliography by authors — so that one could turn to such names 
as Brandl, Child, Cook, Pliigel, Purnivall, Kaluza, Kittredge, 
Koch, Kolbing, Koeppel, Manly, Mather, McCormick, Petersen, 
Pollard, Skeat, tenBrink, Zupitza (without naming more), and 
find at once under each a full and accurate list of that particular 
writer's contributions to Chaucerian scholarship — such a bibliog- 
raphy would have great practical value. But from the brief 
list just given one looks in vain in the Eeference List for the 
names of Child, Cook, Kaluza, KSlbing, Manly, Mather, Mc- 
Cormick, Petersen and Zupitza. Professor Child, to be sure, has 
a place under "Students of Chaucer" (p. 521), and the rest are 
included (not always adequately) in the index. But they, and 
others as well, certainly come under the head of "names of . . . 
writers frequently cited in the foregoing pages," (p. 542), and 
they belong in the Eeference List. Even under the names which 
do appear the data given are often incomplete. Prom the list 
(which one might assume, from the wording, to be complete) of 
Professor Kittredge's Chaucerian articles are omitted, for ex- 
ample, the important discussion of the authorship of the Eomaunt 

2 In this general connection it may be added that articles are fre- 
quently cited without their titles. Considerations of space have doubtless 
had much to do with this; but in the case of important discussions too 
much seems to be lost. If one were looking for the use of the Boman de 
la Hose in the Wife of Bath's Prologue (p. 299), to take one instance, 
there is nothing to indicate that Professor Mead's article is on that 
subject. 
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of the Eose (Harvard Studies and Notes, I, 1-65), and the paper 
on Henry Seogan (id., 109-117) — neither of which appears in 
the index ; under tenBrink one fails to find, among other things, 
the Studien and the famous article in Eng. Stud. XVII, Iff ; and 
in general there is lack not only of completeness but of uniformity 
in the treatment accorded the work of different scholars. 

It may seem to be ungracious to devote so much space to 
strictures on an Index and a Eeference List, when the material 
indexed is so complete and admirable. But it is precisely be- 
cause the work is, in other respects, so admirable, that one feels 
bound to ask how such results may best be made available. Miss 
Hammond's Manual is really a pioneer in its field; it is sure to 
serve as a standard for similar collections: and the problems of 
arrangement which are involved can best be threshed out by frank 
discussion of means and ends. 

On the side of its make-up, the volume is a stately one. The 
type is clear, and printer's errors seem to be few. 1 One regrets 
that the eye is not aided in distinguishing the many references 
from the text by the use of the conventional italics for the titles 
of books and periodicals. But that is a relatively minor matter. 

This notice would be incomplete if it did not again, and 
more emphatically, call attention to the value of two, especially, 
of the excursuses already referred to. The article "On the Rela- 
tive Dates of the Canterbury Tales" (pp. 241-64) is stimulating 
and suggestive to an uncommon degree. Adequate discussion of 
even a few of the many questions which it raises is impossible in a 
review which has already exceeded its limits. But some of the 

1 A list of the errata that have been noticed follows. P. 46, 1. 30 : 
for "the second year of Edward III" read "the second year of Henry 
IV;" p. 83., 1. 16 from foot: for 1191 read 1091; p. 118, 1. 16: for 
Eng. Stud. 22, 271 ff. read 22. 276; p. 313, 1. 15 from foot; for 
"Froissart's Cleomades" read "Froissart and the Cleomades;" p. 352, 
11. 6-7: the article in Anglia 8: Anz. 1 ff. is really a review by Koch 
of von During 's translation; p. 362, 1. 7 from foot: for p. 236 read col. 
326; p. 368, 1. 4: for 15. 417 read 15. 415; p. 370, last line: for 15 read 
151 ; p. 373, 1. 14 from foot : for p. 361 read col. 326 ; p. 373, 1. 5 : the 
reference to 7 Anz. 203 should be under Willert, not Koch (it is given 
correctly at 1. 31 of the same page); p. 383, 1. 7 under Notes: the 
article on Agaton in Mod. Lang. Quart. 1:5 (1897) is by Hales and not 
by Toynbee (the same error should be corrected on p. 84, under Agaton, 
and on p. 96, last line) ; p. 541, 1. 6: the Ch. Society's ghost-name Karl 
Jung (for Young) appears also in the index, p. 569 (Dr. Young's name 
is correctly given on pp. 104, 399, etc.) ; pp. 275-6, 293: references under 
Date are omitted for the Miller 's, Eeeve 's, and Nun 's Priest 's Tales ; p. 
356: a reference is wanting after Transl. (1. 20). 
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most interesting suggestions that have yet been made regarding 
the evolution of the Canterbury Tales are found in the pages just 
referred to. Miss Hammond's discussion (pp. 481-91) of 
Chaucer's verse, too,— -especially the paragraphs (pp. 486 ff.) 
which emphasize the influence of Dante and Boccaccio on Chau- 
cer's characteristic line — is of unusual value. 

The ungrudging expenditure of time and pains — il lungo 
studio e il grande amore — which has gone to the making of this 
volume has placed students of Chaucer under a debt of gratitude 
which it is no common pleasure to acknowledge. 

Washington University. John L. Lowes. 



